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part of them indeed in the American navy, and all spoke English. We officers were on the best of terms with the English, and kept up this comradeship right into the last few years before the world-war, when the younger British officers began to pay less attention to manners (the result of the lowering of the social standard among the recruits), and to alter their behaviour towards us in consequence of the agitation against us.
The seeds of Britain's displeasure were sown on September 2nd, 1870. When our squadron anchored off Dover in July, 1870, in view of the threat of war, we were welcomed by innumerable steamers, closely packed with people, who shouted in a friendly way: "It is all settled between France and Prussia/' because they believed that peace was assured after the Hohenzollern's candidature for the throne had been withdrawn.
The general attitude then was still: Poor Prussia! if only it is not swallowed up by Napoleon! We were looked upon as the attacked party. It was after the battle of Sedan that English feeling changed round, though it did not affect the navy, which still continued to treat us as professional brethren. It struck me, however, that the upper classes of English society abandoned our side immediately the war was over, a change which was helped by the much closer tie between their civilization and Paris, and by their coolness towards what was felt to be German lack of form.
The Prussian navy had little tradition of its own.